THE FOUNDATION

Dr. (afterwards Sir) William Watson, the naturalist, who stocked the
large garden of Montagu House with plants, and was, curiously, the
only practising man of science of the whole fifteen.

In 1757 the Trustees, as empowered by the Act, drew up their
first Statutes and Rules to be observed in the management and use of
the British Museum. Principles were laid down in these which have
been constantly adhered to in the Museum's later history. Thus the
preamble states that "altho it was chiefly designed for the use of
learned and studious men, both natives and foreigners, in their
researches into the several parts of knowledge ; yet being founded at
the expence of the public, it may be judged reasonable, that the
advantages accruing from it should be rendered as general as may be
consistent with the several considerations above mentioned."

The Statutes proceed to set out the days and hours of opening; the
deplorable method of admission by ticket of the "studious and curious
persons" mentioned in the Act to view the exhibited collections, with
an absolute prohibition, very necessary then, of the taking of fees;
rules of admission for study; 39 to order the provision of catalogues
and labelling, and to forbid lending "unless upon some extraordinary
occasion." This last exception is more rigidly defined in the revised
edition of the following year as "such books, charters, deeds or other
manuscripts as may be wanted to be made use of in evidence," the
only exception (other than Governmental war emergency) allowed
today; and even then a member of the staff was (as he still is) to take
and bring back the volume, and to remain in attendance on it all the

Thus was the British Museum born. Of its services to learning in
the near two centuries of its life some slight idea may be conveyed by
the chapters that follow. Of these none have been more striking than
those it has rendered to the study and understanding of the Middle
Ages, nor could any have been more grateful to the shades of Cotton,
Arundel, the Harleys and Wanley. Medieval learning, which had
been active in the seventeenth century, had burned very low in the
first half of the eighteenth, even in the lifetime of the later of these
men, and still more after their deaths. The beginnings of the new
medieval school, the Gothic revival in its best sense, owed much to
the foundation.^
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